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AMBROSIA 



10. A man of no character — what will he 
understand of religion? Says the Lord, ‘My 
boys, be honest, be pure in heart, build your 
character: then alone you will understand me/ 
A man with a defiled heart can never under- 
stand the scriptures. This is why such people 
take scriptures as mythologies. Again those 
very things appear true when one's heart is 
purified by prayers and austerities. 

11. Do you know the test of a sadhu ? 
He will have no selfishness. Or you may say 
there is only one peculiar selfishness in him, 
viz. how he can have faith and reverence for 
the Lord. This world and worldly things ap- 
pear hideous to him. It is to get peace that he 
renounces the world and turns a monk. 

12. Honest is the man who fears God and 
walks the path of righteousness. How few are 
they! 

13. Again how difficult is it to have that 
continuous current of faith in, devotion and 
adoration for, the guru, holy personages, and 
the Lord! And how fortunate is he who has 
it ! It is through God's grace that a man is 
endowed with all that. 



14. Do you know why the sadhu begs his 
food like that? It is to rise above all prestige 
and humiliation, all sense of shame and great- 
ness. They are regarded as vile and defiling 
as hog's dung. Mendicant friars are above 
these pettinesses. Get your food by begging 
and call on the Lord with devotion, and He is 
sure to be merciful to you. 

15. Do you want happiness in this world 
of vanities? Why, God alone is true and 
everything else is emptiness. How few can 
grasp this truth ! Without an abnndant 
grace of God one never understands this. 

16. God and guru are one. Again in 
sport this One has become the Many. This 
One is Brahman, the Creatrix, the world, and 
the creatures dwelling in it. Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva are but three facets of the one .Reality. It 
is due to ignorance that we make distinction 

between them. For this reason one must have 

* 

a firm faith in the words of one’s guru and the 
Vedantic texts, and muse and meditate on 
them, and discriminate between the abiding and 
the evanescent. One must have unbounded 
faith in God and guru, and must stick to them 
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through thick and thin. By degrees you will 
realize the unity behind. You will see Him in 
all things and beings. 

17. There are high-sounding words in all 
scriptures. Of what avail are they? One is 
to realize their truth in one’s life— that is 
practice, sadhana. 

18. Mere taking of initiation is of little 
value. One is to act up to the instruction of 
one’s guru. Then alone one understands the 
greatness of the guru. 

19. As long as one does not realize God, 
some slight cheating propensity remains. 

20. Master used to say, 'If you have 
enough to eat, eat and pray, and don’t engage 
yourself in lying and cheating. Your soul 
will find peace.’ 

21. Morning, midday, evening, and mid- 
night — during one or more of these times one 
should pray and meditate in strict accordance 
with the instruction of the guru. This quickens 
one’s pace of practice— progress becomes rapid. 

22. God I must have. If I do not get Him, 
the Author of the universe, of what use is this 
life? Prahlada’s was a pure selfless dispassion 
having no motive behind. Some show dis- 
passion with an end in view. That also is good 

in a way. With or without motive, let man 
call on God. 

23. People read or hear scriptures like the 
Bhdgavatam. If they try to act up to what are 
laid down there they are bound to have 
enlightenment. 

24. Min must have unshakable faith in 
and devotion to God. Fortune and misfortune, 
pain and pleasure, are inevitable in this world 
of ours. But if under their stress man does not 
forget God, well, illumination is sure to come. 

25. There are hundreds of gurus who 
whisper t&antras into the ears of disciples. 
What will they avail, they are but vibrations. 
If they do not generate a stout faith in the dis- 
ciples, God will never be realized through them. 
This faith is what is necessary. It is not an 
ordinary thing to have genuine devotion for 



the Lord. We have come to such straits that 
we do not have any regard for our parents 
even ! 

26. They are sddhus over there, they have 
no fixed arrangement for food, and yet, how 
strange, they are serving the ling a of Tilbhan- 
de£wara so devotedly. In these terrible wintry 
days they get up very early in the morning, 
take a dip in the Ganges, and worship the Lord; 
and again in the evening before the vespers 
they do the same. Just look at their faith and 
devotion. I could not have done it. It 
becomes natural where there is genuine devo- 
tion. Oh, it is a great fortune to be able to 
serve deities. It is the grace of these deities 
that descends on us as such unique opportuni- 
ties. But how many understand this? Soon 
their eyes get fixed on the money that comes 
from the visitors. Then they forget the divine 
service, throw off their devotion and hanker- 
ing after salvation, and turn to mammon wor- 
ship. And then come in its train miseries. 

But these sddhus at Tilbhande^wara are nice 

• • 

people. I like them. Such devoted service to 
the Lord is an indication of true sadhuhood. 

27. This wicked mind cannot rest for a 
second. It is on a haphazard run in all direc- 
tions. One must keep a vigilant watch over 
its workings, over where it goes. For this 
the company of sddhus is very important, and 
prayer and meditation. Then alone does the 
mind slowly quiet down. If mind is not fixed 
on the desired work or object everything goes 
waste. 

28. When the battle of Kuruksetra was 

i 

over Sri Krsna was about to start for his 
capital, Dwaraka. Do you know what Kunti, 
mother of the Pandavas, winners of the throne 
of India, prayed? Said she, ‘Krsna dear, I 
do not want the royal enjoyments. Give me 
miseries, more miseries, which will constantly 
keep me in remembrance of you, will give me 
the yearning to see you. These princely 
enjoyments lead me to forget you.’ Yes, 
sorrows are great reminders of God. 




MAN— FINITE AND INFINITE 

By the Editor 



They say man is finite. Not only is his 
>ody limited but his sense-organs, mind, 
;nergy, drive, and desires are also so. All 
hese, of course, grow up to a certain stage 
)eyond which decay sets in and culminates in 
leath with blankness and oblivion afterwards. 
\nd this puny man is placed at the hub of the 
iniverse with gigantic forces, mostly hostile, 
claying round him and threatening to crush 
lim down every moment. Most of the crea- 
:ures he has to contend with are more power- 
ful than he or are endowed with tricks or 
poison to give him enough trouble or even to 
3Ut him to death. As if not satisfied with 
overburdening him with these limitations, the 
Creator has chosen to furnish him with the 
capacity to remember what has happened, to 
apprehend dangers that may befall him, and 
to plan ahead, with results that add poignancy 
to life. That man has survived so many 
millenniums is the greatest wonder. 

Man's frail body and weak sense-organs, 
wondrous though they are in the skill of their 
structure and functions, are insignificant when 
compared to this capacity. It has increased 
his sense of limitation, his sorrows, a hundred- 
fold. Torn between hopes and fears, exert- 
ing all the harder for overcoming obstacles, 
engaged in turning hostile forces into friendly 
ones, and smothered, more often than not, by 
defeats and frustrations, man would have 
passed out of existence without writing the 
history and destiny of the universe had there 
not been implanted in him the undaunted 
urge for the more — that inextinguishable fire 
which blazes steadily from eternity, that un- 
born immortal which, in fact, has created his 
encasement, the body, sense-organs, etc. It 
is this that has sustained him through the 
countless vicissitudes he had to pass through; 
it is this that has wrested victories from the 
jaws of defeats. But it has also done just the 
reverse. This urge for the more, though itself 



undying, has wiped off individuals and nations 
from the surface of the earth, has pulled down 
cities and civilizations, and brought dismal 
darkness where candles of enlightenment were 
burning bright. 

Man’s encasement, the shell of a body, is 
essentially limited. But it is under what 
Russell calls 'steering forces of the Organic'. 
We would like to put the 'forces'* in the 
singular, though with a plurality of func- 
tions, all of which put together give the sense 
of unity to man and serve a grand general 
purpose. A giant tree with its gigantic trunk, 
branches, etc. has a unity, an individuality of 
its own. Even if it does not flower and yield 
fruits it has served its purpose to a great ex- 
tent, but its fulfilment lies in the production 
of fruits leading to the perpetuity of its kind. 
All the varied functions of the different parts 
of the tree, in this sense, may be said to have 
one grand purpose, viz. the production of 
fruits which will continue the existence of its 
kind. Its giant body and the tiny body of a 
grass have but one idea behind their existence, 
to produce seeds. What is really important is 
those portions of the body which yield fruits 
and flowers. The rest of the body is but the 
supporter of these parts, without which they 
would not play their parts in the way they do. 
And in the seed is contained the entire organi- 
zation — ‘the steering forces’, the base, and 
the purpose. But throughout the existence 
of the individual and the kind there runs the 
unbroken urge for the more. Starting from 
the single cell right through the bewildering 
bifurcations spanning eternity with eternity 
(for the dissolution of one globe is not the 
end of creation; re-formation under the same 
and similar conditions takes place) the urge 
continues through favourable and unfavour- 
able circumstances, sometimes waking to life, 
sometimes sleeping. 

This implants a doubt in our mind. Which 
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one is more fundamental, the perpetuity of 
the race or the urge for the more ? For al- 
though they involve one another the perpe- 
tuity of the race does not cover all the ground. 
The life of a tree that has failed to produce 
fruits should, on the reproduction theory, be 
considered a waste of tremendous energy, 
which is hardly acceptable, seeing as we do 
many other purposes, apart from the indi- 
vidual tree’s life, being served in this inter- 
dependent world of ours. Even if we judge 
such a tree by itself its urge and feeling of 
existence, its growth, and momentary and 
annual renewals, its exhilaration in sunshine 
and rains, its agitation, in storm and fire — 
each and all serve a grand purpose in its indi- 
vidual life, the grace and beauty of which do 
not detract in the least because of its failure 
to reproduce. Each bit of chemicals that it 
has taken from the soil and the atmosphere it 
has paid back with its own contribution 
through metabolism and free giving out. 
Hence the urge for the more should be re- 
garded as the fundamental force in all living 
organism. The perpetuation of race or kind 
is a by-product, not necessarily universal. 

Mutual beneficence, madhutva, so beauti- 
fully brought out in the Brhaddranyaka, is 
best served when the individual grows to its 
fullest height, unfolds its entire potentiality. 
But there are misleading paths that lead to 
blind alleys at the end of which all further 
progress stops. This is especially noticeable 
in human beings, who have developed a pecu- 
liar faculty which has distinguished them from 
the rest of creatures — it is their mind with its 
peculiar satisfaction beyond the physical plane. 
An Einstein, had he produced a hundred pro- 
geny like our Dhrtarastra, would not have been 
the Einstein we adore and immortalize. But if 
he had not married and produced a single 
child but had done what he had achieved he 
would have been the same loving and adored 
personality. Again there are a number of 
great men who had frail bodies, but their 
greatness had not suffered cn that account. 
Had the Mahatma Gandhi taken to wrestling 
to build up his body like that of a Gama with 



the very noble idea of serving humanity better 
and longer, it would have given amusement 
to many but would not have added to his 
stature a fraction of an inch. He and others 
would have called the attempt a sheer waste 
of time and energy. These crucial instances 
show what man really is, what the purpose of 
his life is. Gama became the world cham- 
pion but the growth is limited; and had he 
not retired in time he would have been defeat- 
ed by another wrestler, for age is no respecter 
of persons. But the Mahatma was murdered, 
which made him a greater Mahatma. The 

Christ was crucified and the whole world wor- 

/ 

ships him. Buddha died a natural death and 
the number of his votaries is swelling still. 
All’ these indicate that man’s greatness, there- 
fore the purpose of his life, has no connexion 
whatever with his body or what happens to 
his body, despite the glaring fact that unless 
encased in it he could not achieve anything. 
Body is just a vehicle, maybe a necessary vehi- 
cle, still it cannot be allowed to usurp the title 
of man, whom it is to carry as best as it can. 



There are a number of great scientists, as 
great as, maybe greater than, Einstein. But 
while admiring them all, showing very great 
respect to their achievements and expressing 
our gratitude to them for their gifts to huma- 
nity, our hearts do not leap with joy in the 
same way as they do when someone mentions 
the name of Einstein. What is that quality 
in his personality? Einstein the scientist 
draws our admiration and gratitude but Eins- 
tein the somelhing else draws our love and 
affection; and in that something there is no 
calculation of benefit or gift. This is very 
peculiar. Man is extremely niggardly. When 
the question of giving comes man shows his 
wonderful power of inventing excuses. To 
get his love, his very heart, unwanted and un- 
asked, there needs must be a power that has 

no comparison with anything on earth. Man 

% 

lives in, for, and surrounded by love; he 
cannot live a day deprived of it. It is the 

essence of his being. What is that quality 

* 

that compels man to bestow his love without 
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stint, and feel himself Enriched and expanded 
by that? It must be his very quintessence. 
He must have found in such a man the best 
of himself or even what he likes to have most 
in himself but finds lacking and what the 
company of and conversation with him supply 
him with. Or more truly, the company of 
such men opens out a hidden deeper chamber 
of his being and reveals the wonderful trea- 
sures, of whose existence he had no knowledge 
before. What men like Einstein could do in 
this regard is infinitesimally small compared 
to great personages like Buddha, Christ, and 
Ramakrishna. ' And the fact that this quality 
makes people be in rapport with its possessor 
without any worldly or other-worldly gains, 
proves that it is something that recognizes no 
material barrier, or for that matter, any bar- 
rier whatever, and that it is blissful and infi- 
nite by nature— it is our deeper self, the differ- 
ence between a person and a person being that 
in a very limited few its gates are open and 
in most people they are carelessly and cruelly 
closed. Except this everything else is limited — 
man’s body, sense-organs, mind, intellect, 
and egoity; his society, race, nationality, an/ 
humanity; even his known being. This the 
scriptures have variously named — spirit, soul, 
dtman. Any man who has been able to un- 
lock the gates of his spirit, to get identified 
with it, automatically becomes the recipient of 
others' love, for he has become one with the 
universe to the degree of his identification. 

This something is very attractive. It at- 
tracts persons without the knowledge of its 
possessor. In fact when the possessor feels 
that he possesses it, or in other words when he 
feels himself other than it, it vanishes, and 
when the sense of possession is absent, when 
the person as an entity is no more, is merged 
in it, it is most potently active. Its power of 
attraction is proportionate to the annihilation 
of egoity. Real greatness is always uncons- 
cious in this sense. The reason is simple. It 
is great because it is unlimited, it overflows 
the personality and overwhelms others by its 
loving intimacy. The conscious personality 
is limited viciously, it cannot exist even a 



moment without excluding something from it, 
without placing something before it in contra- 
distinction to itself. The unlimited and the 
limited cannot live together. As the enjoy- 
ments we crave for are of and through the 
limited, the unlimited leaves the field to the 
limited to play to its heart’s content. With 
the craving for enjoyment our allegiance is 

bound to be to the limited. And as it is based 

% 

on exclusiveness it repels others. Attraction 
and repulsion are opposites. Hence reason 
teaches us to leave off our personality if we 
want to grow vast and infinite, and to change 
our allegiance from the limited to this un- 
limited something if we want to attract others 
in absolute freedom. Man almost dies for at- 
tracting others, but that is for keeping them 
in bondage so that they may serve not them- 
selves but himself. But this something's at- 
traction is on a totally different plane — on the 
plane of freedom, of loving intimacy, of at- 
onement. Men are attracted, as we have said, 
because they find their own deeper' hidden self 
in the proximity of saintly characters that 
have merged themselves in this something. I 
am attracted by my quintessence, hence it is 
so blissful, so loving, so maddening. This 
peace and bliss, not being based on this or 
that thing or object, is abiding, and based on 
my own limitless self is infinite. 

If this something is infinite and blissful 
and if it is my quintessence what are these 
ugly coatings that have bound me down to 
them and have made me a slave to petty joys 
and terrible sorrows? No man in his senses 
hugs miseries. The last sentence is wrong, for 
man in his senses does hug miseries. Because 
our senses are born of the desire to hug, other- 
wise there is no need for them. Eyes must 
see, ears must hear. And seeing and hearing 
must have their objects which axe other than 
the eyes and ears as well as their possessors. 
These instruments are there to cull objects to 
be offered to the centre within, which is 
opposed to all withouts. This gives rise to op- 
position, whi<$i again to sorrows and miseries. 
Einsteins also use their senses, otherwise they 
would not be scientists, but their senses are 
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not votaries to their egoities, but to truths that 
are universal, that belong to all. And the 
scientists of Einstein's class get enraptured in 
their investigations, lose themselves in these 
infinitudes; their puny personalities of trifling 
joys and sorrows fade out unconsciously, they 
do not know when and how, but they do feel 
themselves in others, a peculiar love emanates 
from them. A cheeky boy asks, ‘O Mr., 
where are your socks?' And Einstein gently 

and says, ‘I 
am seventy- two, in my age one may go with- 
out them.' An all-knowing journalist does not 
appreciate music and is about to leave the 
hall. Einstein lovingly takes him by the arm, 
brings him to another room, and by playing 
one gramophone record after another makes 
him understand music. The personality is 
lost and in its stead a universality has grown 
unknown to the man. It is for this he finds 
joy in everything, praise or censure. What 
appears meaningless or queer to us, as in his 
behaviour with the unknown journalist, is full 
of meaning, because to him the journalist's 
unacquaintance does not matter at all. His 
defect, his deprivation of the joy of appre- 
ciating music, was not only of the journalist; 
he felt himself deprived of a portion of the joy. 
He could not stand it because a part of his 
own being was there in the journalist. So 
Einstein, though apparently in his senses , 
was not so in our sense. He transcended the 
limitations created by the senses, which in- 
stead of shedding him off from others, helped 
him in illumining all who came in contact with 
him. He has really become This something’ 
that we call spirit or atman. All limitations 
ceased for him. He lived in a vastness where 
all are gathered together. 

This peculiar scientist — how did he achieve 
it, unsought- and perhaps unknown? Sri 

Ramakrishna is said to have remarked about 

* « 

the Vidyasagara, ‘Everything is ready over 

♦ 

there (pointing to him); only there is “no in- 
formation”, he himself does not know it.' It 
happens, but how? In the ^case of the 
scientist, dealing constantly with abstract uni- 
versal principles immanent in this vast won- 



comes to him, pats him lovingly. 



drous universe the cravings for the too stale 
creature comforts and for name and fame lost 
their attraction for him, who, consequently, 
became universal. But because it was not 
accomplished consciously, his conscious mind 
remained unaware of, though not unaffected 
by, it. In the case of Vidyasagara his capa- 
city to feel others' miseries, his constant 
attempts at their removal, and the consequent 
compulsion of dwelling on them, took away 
from him the zest of living this too cramped up 
life. 

What is needed is the recognition of the 
real nature of the life we live, and the world 
we live in. When its worthlessness, com- 
pared to the vastness in and around us, is 
brought home to us, and it can be done in 
hundred and one ways, we become what we 
are, our limitations fall off, the body, sense- 
organs, mind notwithstanding. This seems to 
be the idea behind the great Buddha's main- 
taining silence over the metaphysical prob- 
lems. He knew too well that when somehow 
the zest for too narrow’ and fleeting life is once 
removed, the Reality will shine of itself — it 
needs no especial indoctrination. But the 
Buddha's preaching of Nibbana alongside his 
emphasis on the Sorrows made his disciples 
consciously achieve It, whereas in the case of 
the scientist and the philanthropist it was an 
unconscious achievement. Despite the differ- 
ence in the conscious plane the achievement 
is real — w’hat we thought to be limited in 
every respect reveals itself to be the unlimited 
Vast. Man is really infinite. What appears 
to be limited is not he but what he foolishly 
thought to be his or even he. His appearance is 
limited, his reality is infinite. And to come 
to his owm depends on himself, on his being 
able to give up hugging the shadow. 

The esoterics — the SufTs, the Sahajiyas, 
the Zen masters, the Hasidim — have their 
different methods. Mostly the approach is 
from and through the conceptual to the be- 
yond. Only in the case of the ultra-Vedan- 
tists and the Zen masters it is the case of cut- 
ting the Gordian knot with one stroke of the 
sword — from the very start they would have 
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nothing to do with any concept at all. These 
radicals refuse to deal with the appearances of 
any kind, however pleasant they may be. 
And yet they may and do live in this world, 
even as ordinary mortals. The big volume of 
the Y 0 ga-Vasistha , and Astavakra-Samhitii ; 
and Mandukyakarika and the numerous Zen 
satoris indicate the way, which is not too 
difficult to understand but much too stiff to 
realize in life — our life has become so satu- 
rated with concepts, really it is nothing but a 
huge bundle of concepts; and with what 
labour and relish do we try to multiply them! 
But the fact is simple; and the process of 
arriving at the truth is simplification of cum- 
brous complexities, refusal to accept what is 
not as what is, the mode as the reality. 

Although there is thus the difference bet- 
ween understanding and realization, the former 
comes first and is very necessary; in fact true 
understanding is realization. Nothing is 
wrong with us — our being, life, attempts, and 
desires — but a basic misunderstanding. No- 
thing has become what it was not — it cannot 
be. The essence, the nature, does not change; 
fire cannot wet or get wet. If it does there 
is no difference between fire and water. Ad- 
mitting the molecular difference fire can- 
not be water. Similarly admitting the 
differences among body, sense-organs, 

mind, etc. and that between them and 
the spirit that feels and uses them as its pos- 
sessions, as its other, we cannot, we are not 
entitled to, identify one with the other or the 
rest. Still it is what we have actually done 
and are doing. The body etc. are not we, 
and it is they that are limited and not the spirit 
behind and running through them. We 
observe it, feel it, every moment of our life, 
that these fleeting spectres are madly rushing 
on hither and thither, appearing and disap- 
pearing, throwing us sometimes off and some- 
times on, but ultimately leaving us alone 
deeply unaffected; yet we cannot accept the 
rational fact as the reality, we again allow 
ourselves to be tossed about, up and down. 
The non -I*s limitations make us cry and weep, 
and dance in joy and madness and leave ex- 
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haUsted and dead. The whole drama is a 
comedy of errors, tragic while experiencing, 
comic when the end comes. Our understand- 
ing of this nullifies the tragic effect and leaves 
the amusing behind. Hence it is so important. 

The bio-psychologists would object to the 
above. Why? They say whatever materials 
and qualities we are born with are contribu- 
tions not only of our human forbears but our 
animal ancestors also, stored in us as a result 
of their successful fights against environments; 
and whatever we may acquire in the future — 
their possibilities are not negatived — would 

also be done in the similar fashion, not during 
decades but centuries, maybe millenniums. 
The bio-psychologists have collected quite an 
imposing array of evidence in support of their 
contention. We do not contradict them. Nor 
do we controvert their conclusion that man’s 
intelligence has taken a wrong course of deve- 
lopment in that it has deviated from the well- 
tried and found-correct guidance of instinct. 
Still we would like to put one question to them 
as to all rationalists: What does an adult 

educated man think of himself? Bio-psycho- 
logists would at once object to this question, 
for, according to them, educated men are per- 
verse slaves to sophistication, who have mur- 
dered happiness for the sake of 'ego' -aggres- 
sion (they object to the use of the term, 'self- 
aggression'). We admit the force of this 

argument as well. But we as well as they 
cannot eschew reason altogether. To arrive 
at the truths we have reason as our sole guide. 
And the peculiarity of any rational view is 
that when it is explained to an unsophisticated 
but fairly developed and unbiased adult he 
accepts the new 7 truth, though it takes a little 
time to get himself adjusted to the new situa- 
tion. This is the unanimous verdict of the 
history of all thought movements. 

What is the verdict of each man of him- 
self? What does he consider himself to be? A 
thinking, reasoning, experiencing, planning 
something or a fortuitous combination of 
atoms and molecules that we call body; a 
blitid life-force under the grip of the erratic 
behaviour of these atoms and molecules or an 
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organizer of these materials and cells in ac- 
cordance with the natural and biological laws 
for a definite purpose almost predestined? 
When these alternatives are actually explained 
to a natural man, we believe, and it has been 
tried, he will say he is a conscious entity that 
organizes the materials and applies the laws 
for a definite purpose, or in other words, he 
is a spirit, well-saddled on matter, which, 
though it sometimes shies and plays undesir- 
able tricks, is generally and ultimately under 
its control. Bios without psukhe is a wild 
force, rationally unthinkable; but that psukhe 
joined to matter is bios is a proposition that 
is perfectly rational — life is spirit plus matter. 
Without the immanence of spirit nothing can 
be .organized, atoms are so wild. A man 
from outside sees another as the body but 
that is immaterial to the other man. What 
really matters is what he thinks of himself. 
Matter, by hypothesis is unfeeling, unthink- 
ing; but I regard myself as a feeling and 
thinking personality. When the new-born 
babe gives out the reflex cry, even then it is 
indicating a feeling. From then on, feeling 
never leaves him, though thinking may take 
a short holiday. And matter does not feel, 
nor the body or the nervous system as such. 
This ‘feeling something’ and nought else is 
the man. But none feels without a body and 
still the body by itself does not feel. Hence 
the conclusion, it is the presence of the spirit 
in the body that gives rise to feeling, think- 
ing, etc. And feeling being the ultimate and 
invariable factor to distinguish spirit from 
matter, it is the nearest term to express spirit. 
If we are particular about using a more cor- 
rect word we may take recourse to ‘aware- 
ness’, though neither feeling nor ‘awareness’ 
gives us the dynamism that must be asso- 
ciated with one who is an organizer. Without 
entering into the deep waters of philosophy 
let us be satisfied with this much understand- 

• V. 

ing of the spirit. We are this spirit, for feel- 
ing, awareness, and will are our essence. 
Joined to matter it is limited by the limita- 
tions of matter. In fact all limitations are of 
and because of matter. This matter when 
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transformed into energy transcends its limita- 
tion, which fact shows that all limitations are 
due to this peculiar mode of energy-matter, 
the basic entity of the world and our bodies. 

If energy and matter are convertible 
and .if energy is unlimited and matter cannot 
exist without limitation what do they mean, 
what conclusion do the}' point to? If there 
are protons etc. and antiprotons etc., if there 
are neutrons that are automatically charged 
negatively at the elimination of electrons, if 
their sizes vary under different circumstances 
both natural and artificial, if new varieties of 
matter could be created, what do all these 
variables mean, what ultimate value can be 
attached to these ‘bricks’ of our visible world, 
what do all limitations produced by them 
amount to? They lead but to one conclu- 
sion, that energy is the basic thing and the 
bricks and their structures that give rise to 
forms and limitations are but variable modes, 
that the bricks and their piles are but energy, 
that the knowledge and control of this energy 
leads to the knowledge and control of every- 
thing else that appears as different from but in 
reality is identical with it. Again how are 
these forms made, who does the work? Is it 
anything other than the energy? There is no 
‘other’ to this universal energy; no scientist 
has found that so far. Hence it is this form- 
less, changeless, limitless energy that creates 
forms, and changes limitations. 

Applying the above to the case of our 
body we arrive at the conclusion that it is the 
organizing energy within the body that 
creates, changes, and maintains the body, 
sense-organs, mind, etc. which are nothing 
but modes of this energy, therefore it. Our 
I's should properly be identified with this 
energy rather than its variable creatures, 
bodies etc., for the I's remain while the bodies 
etc. go on changing. When in the ordinary 
parlance we say ‘I have grown old’, ‘I am 
drenched’ what we really mean is that the 
body has undergone changes; it is because of 
our identification with the body. Otherwise 
who is the observer who notices the old age 
or the wet condition and gives expression to 
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them? How many I's are peopling our 
body? Surely one, and we are that spirit. 

Moreover the observer of the limitations 
and changes being other than they is not 
bound by them. Hence the organizing 
energy within and that without are not - two 
but one. That energy which builds the vast 
structures of the universe organizes these small 
bodies and their minute wondrous parts and 
their more wonderful functions as well. If I 
am that energy within I am that energy with- 
out also. The visible body which seems to 
create a division between the apparent two, 
being itself a mode of it, and a variable mode 
at that, the continuity of the vast energy re- 
mains unbroken. So man is really vast, in- 
finite. If he limits himself within a particular 
body and cries and weeps because of miseries 
natural to bodies that are subject to change 
and decay, that is his choice, a dangerous 
choice though. 

But how does it occur? Nobody wants to 
suffer and still the sufferings are there. And 
who suffers? This energy, being all, cannot 
suffer, for the causes of miseries are all its 
forms — fire does not burn itself to ashes. 
These individual forms do not suffer by them- 
selves either. Whence is this suffering then? 
It is by the impact of one or more on some 
others, when and where the identification has 
snapped and otherness has been born. When 
a particular body suffers from disorders it is 
originally from the inimical action of one part 
towards another, later giving rise to general 
disorder. It is always due to lack of identi- 
fication between two things that suffering is 
born. Fire burns a piece of paper. What 
actually takes place is the identification of the 
blazing fire with the latent fire in the paper. 
What was not fire is left out. If we attribute 
feeling to the piece of paper what suffered by 
the consuming? The latent fire was rather 
glad to be released from its imprisonment. 
Thirty matches will not burn the carbon any 
more. What suffered then from the fire? It 
is the combination called paper which is other 
than fire. The identification with the skan- 
dhas as an entity is responsible for the other- 
2 



ness and therefore for suffering. In the case 
of man it is identification not with the energy 
but with its various modes, body, sense- 
organs, contact of sense-organs with various 
objects, etc. that gives rise to pleasures and 
pains, which are both miseries. 

So why identify with this combination that 
is responsible for all the ills we suffer from? 
Ah! the pleasures are there. For their sake 
people undergo suffering. Their expectations, 
even hopings against hope, are pleasurable in 
the midst of actual sufferings. Even the most 
miserable man does not commit suicide; for 
he hopes better days may come. In vain 
expectations fifty or sixty years pass by in 
tears and agonies. Furious philosophizing, 
most rigorous application of logical laws, fails 
to eradicate these perennial expectations from 
the human heart. These, far less actual 
enjoyments, cannot grow without our identi- 
fication with that combination. Hence we 
cling to it. There would have been no harm 
had we allowed ourselves to flow on with the 
same speed as these comings and goings of 
the pains and pleasures. But we stay on 
while we have no control over the passing off 
of our objects of longing. Knowing full well 
that the touches and the things of contact have 
all flowed off, we fondly wish to stay on, che- 
rishing all the experiences with their settings. 
Here is the rub. 

If my staying on is a fact then that I never 
came in contact with those objects of sensa- 
tion; if it is not, I am always with those expe- 
riences. And they being many I am not one 
but many — -I am reduced to those contacts. 
Or if contacts also cease, as they do accord- 
ing to most philosophers, then everything 
comes to an end, and there is no cause for 
sorrowing. But sorrowings are there and my 
staying on is undeniable. In the midst of the 
agonizing grief at the death of her dear child 
the mother falls asleep exhausted. • Who cuts 
her out of the pangs? She herself, of course. 
In her deep sorrow when she feels herself un- 
able to walk one step she finds a scorpion fast 
approaching her babe and she springs to her 
feet, runs with an incredible speed, kills the 
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scorpion, and saves her babe. Where is the 
sorrow, whence the strength? All these show 
that in the midst of her agonies, the real she 
remained unaffected and yet a sort of a she 
was sorrowing, though the real she retained 
her power to detach herself any moment she 
liked. Had this she been really attached to 
that intense agony it would not have been pos- 
sible for her to detach herself instantly without 
a moment’s notice. This is her real she, 
which, remaining absolutely unaffected all the 
while, was playing a part among many, innu- 
merable, parts that she has been and would 
be playing from time immemorial to as long 
as she would like to play. 

A terrible play, many would like to call 
it. Truly speaking it is not so. It is abso- 
lutely a fun she wanted to regale herself with. 
A hopeless cynic! — people might call us. But 
we have noticed in the case of the scorpion’s 
approach towards the child that she retained 
her full control over herself. Why did she 
not make use of her power to shake off sorrow 
permanently? Why? Then again why do 
people recall their evil days, and quite un- 
necessarily? Had that real self been affected, 



had man been unable to shake off sorrows, as 
pleasures, in the too long course of his evolu- 
tion he would have devised an effective means 
of preventing that. How is it that when he 
went on adapting himself against his surround- 
ing enemies with an amazing skill, he has done 
nothing to protect himself against such con- 
suming fires? The only answer is — it is an 
amusing play, not of course to the suffering 

4 

apparent self but to the real self, the ‘Wit- 
ness’. 

% 

Man is this self, infinite and immutable, 

one with the Creator and Destroyer of the 

# 

universe, the dynamic Design immanent in 
the world, manifest and unmanifest; yet he is 
the Witness eternal, taking no part in it, self- 
contained and self-enjoying with no other 
within or beside. These are contradictory 
statements, it appears. But how many con- 
tradictions do we not experience in our deeper 
self if and when we but care to look within, 
snatching a few moments from our all-absorb- 
ing play, made too serious through foolish- 
ness ! No, man is not the body or any limited 
thing. He is the infinite immanent Will and 
Awareness, the Cicchakti. 



OUR UNIVERSE : A BLEND OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 

By Sri S. N. Rao 



Science has long ignored and often denied 
the existence of things beyond the purview of 
sense perception. The tables are slowly be- 
ing turned. The Universe of sense percep- 
tion is not the whole of existence, is not the 
totality of creation. There is also the unseen 
beyond the seen, unperceived beyond the per- 
ceived. What is seen is only a part and not 
the whole. Such is the trend of Modem 
Science. 

It is now conceded that what is seen and 
perceived is very small when compared with 
what is unseen and unperceived. All modem 
research is in the seen, but the striving is to- 
wards seeing more and more of the unseen 
through the seen. Eminent scientists are now 



getting a glimpse of the fact that there is a 
constant and steady movement, a slow trans- 
formation of the world of the unseen to the 
world of the seen, a process of the unmanifest 
becoming manifest at different levels. All 
evolution appears to be nothing else but a 
slow transformation, an emergence of the im- 
perceptible to become perceptible. That is 
what is taking place all over the Universe. 
It does not however appear that the traffic is 
all one way. While the unmanifest is slowly 
changing into the manifest, we see that the 
manifest is also changing, rather going back to 
the unmanifest. It is the principle of Conserva- 
tion of Matter and Energy in active operation. 
Whatever exists, exists eternal either in the 
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manifest or in the unmanifest, and never 
ceases to be. All is existence, and there is no 
such thing as non-existence ( Gita II. 16). We 
read in our Upanisads that the unmanifest is 
full and that the manifest which comes out is 
also full, and that fullness ever remains undi- 
minished. The Vedanta points to a Being- 
ness which is fullness, unborn and uncreate. 
This is a metaphysical truth, the very basis 
underlying the scientific principle of the Con- 
servation of Matter and Energy. 

What is that subtle force, that subtle 
principle which is driving what is hidden into 
the open and what is in the open to become 
hidden again? Does that force or principle 
lie in the realm of Nature or does it lie in the 
realm of Super-Nature? That is the problem 
which Modern Science has to realize and 
solve if possible. Has Einstein unwittingly 
given the clue through his discovery of the 
Unitary Field in which all known forms of 
energy appear to have become one in essence? 

There is a saying which says ‘Where 
Science ends, Philosophy begins/ Science 
undoubtedly advances, but does it ever end? 
Does Philosophy wait for Science to end? As 
Physics advances and when a stage is reached, 
it inevitably peeps into the realm of meta- 
physics. As Science advances and when a 
stage is reached, it has necessarily to trespass 
into the realm of Philosophy. And yet, all 
the conclusions so far arrived at shall continue 

0 

to be valid and true: only they may not be 
conclusive. That is exactly the position 
which Science finds itself in today. We can 
know what lies beyond only when we know 
all that lies around us. For the perception 
of reality behind the appearance, whether it 
is on the relative or on the absolute plane, 

the spirit of Science must continue to prevail, 

-•» 

but the methods may vary. We cannot limit 
ourselves to reason on sense perception only. 
When Science reaches the stage of philosophi- 
cal approach, it then begins to see the unseen 
behind the seen and the seen in the unseen. 
When that stage is reached, there comes a 
change in the subject-matter of our search. 
Instead of dealing exclusively with Matter, 



we shall have to begin to deal with Spirit as 
well. We cannot however analyse and classify 
Spirit as we have analysed and classified Matter. 

Now, what is Spirit and what is Matter? 
Obviously Matter is in the realm of the seen 
while Spirit is in the realm of the unseen. 
And yet, that does not appear to be fully 
correct. There is a mix-up, or rather a blend 
of both the seen and the unseen in the realm 
of Matter. Even in the region of Spirit, there 
appears to be a blend of both the seen and 
the unseen. The unseen is not a void, is not 
nothing-ness. It is the background, a 
perennial ground, which serves the purpose of 
a screen on which all that is seen is pro- 
jected. There can be no seen at all for us 
to see without that background. That unseen 
at a point is what we call dkaAa in Vedanta; 
it is the ‘undifferentiated all-extensive subs- 
tance, the raw material out of which every- 
thing is composed/ That unseen is the 
apparently empty space which is non-dimen- 
sional. Everything that appears must have 
dimensions and must be in space. Dimen- 
sional space is seen; while non-dimensional 
space is unseen because it is limitless, un- 
occupied and all -extensive. It is the unmani- 
fest from which all that is manifest comes 
out. This coming out is what Modern Science 
calls Evolution, and Religion and Theology 
call Creation. The difference between Evolu- 
tion and Creation is only conceptual; in essence 
they are one and the same. 

All matter in its unseen and primordial 
state, and all energy in its unseen and pri- 
mordial state, can only manifest themselves 
in non-dimensional space. That primordial — • 
I should call it elemental — state is an equili- 
brium, unmoving and unmanifest. Just as 
we do not see space per se unless it shows 
its quality of dimension, so also we do not 
see energy per se unless it manifests itself in 
some form of movement. When the apple 
falls, we call it Gravitation; when we see 
sparks of lighting, we call it Electricity; when 
the needle moves to the iron rod, we call it 
Magnetism. We do not see the electric 
current and what we see is a filament ignited; 
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principle is. We can only call it an intelligent 
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we do not see Magnetism itself and what we 
see is only a movement. We have therefore 

to conclude that the Universe contains both 

% 

the seen and the unseen. It is a blend of 
both the seen and the unseen. 

‘All things that exist are only particulars/ 
Everything that is particular and concrete has 
its substratum in the abstract and the universal. 
Abstract and universal are only conceptual 
and inferential; they exist only in the realm 
of ideas, not seen in a concrete and a subs- 
tantial form. All change, from birth to death, 
is only in the particular and not in the uni- 
versal. Men may come and men may go, 
but Man is for ever. Hence, all that exists, 
exists first as an idea in the abstract, and 

when it takes both form and substance, it 

partakes of the nature of both the seen and 
the unseen. Here again, there is a blend of 
both -in the Universe. 

Modern Science has practically obliterated 
all distinction between Matter and Energy, 
and has come to the conclusion that both are 
one in essence. Matter is manifest energy. 
Matter is unseen without energy, and 

energy is unseen without matter. And 

what is that which we call ‘Spirit’? 
It appears to be in a different cate- 

gory altogether, away from Matter-cww-Energy 
pattern. We know that Matter and Energy 
are the warp and woof that go to constitute 
"the entire texture and make-up of the Uni- 
verse as we see it. If we accept a purpose 
and a design in that Universe, we have only 
to look to that Spirit as the guiding principle 
that gave all the design and order, much of 
which we certainly see in the Universe. Where 
is any other alternative? While Matter and 
Energy are completely conditioned and gov- 
erned by Time-Space-Causation axis without 
which neither can manifest, it does not appear 
that- what we call ‘Spirit’ is so conditioned. 
Rather, the ‘Spirit level’ transcends while it 
does not exclude Matter-Energy continuum. 

We do feel there is something, some prin- 
ciple that is guiding all movement and all life, 
both organic and inorganic in the Universe. 
We do not know exactly what that pervasive 



and intelligible Spirit. ”By way of analogy 
for our understanding, shall we say that it is 
like the light from our Sun which shines by 
itself and makes everything else shine, alive 
and grow on this Earth? Is not that Spirit 
Consciousness per se ? Is not that Spirit the 
only Seer, the only Subject while all the rest 
are objects in the realm of the seen? Why 
not call that Spirit the Light Divine which 
shines by itself and makes us shine, endow us 
with life, intelligence, and knowledge? How 
can we say that mere Matter, however high 
and complex its level of evolutionary develop- 
ment, can give rise to life in the human body 
and intelligence in the human mind? Mind, 
and intelligence which is only a function of 
the mind, and even our individualized cons- 
ciousness or what we call egoity, are all in the 
realm of the seen. Hence the terms like ‘my 
mind,' ‘my idea,' ‘my conscience,’ etc. 
Though they are in the realm of the seen in 
association with Matter, their source appears 
to be in the realm of the Spirit. Here again, 
the Universe is a perfect blend of both the 
seen and the unseen. While Matter, Energy, 
and Spirit constitute the entire content of the 
Universe, Time, Space, and Causation cons- 
titute the screen on which that content is made 
to appear. It is an amazing appearance, a 
marvellous picture of an inscrutable blend of 
both the seen and the unseen, .for us to com- 
prehend and work upon. 

At its highest point, our Universe is much 
more than a blend of the seen and the unseen; 
it is a synthesis of Purusa and Prakrti, in 
simple English, of God and Nature. In the 
maze of our analysis, conditioned as we are 
by pluralities and opposites, we are constantly 
losing the sense of awareness of that synthe- 
sis. ‘Isdvdsyamidam sarvam’ and 'V dsu- 
devah sarvamiti are not spiritual slogans. 
They are utterances of factual experience given 
by our ancient Seers to awaken in us that 
sense of awareness of synthetic relation 
between Man and his Universe. Thev have 
a meaning, value, and significance if we wish 
to understand the Universe we live in. 




THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO AND THE 

TRANSCENDENT SELF 

By Kshitish Chandra Chakravarti 



The innermost soul hidden in its own light 
(; prdjna ) is the blissful self (Anandamaya), 
which creates the world. 

But does not this go against the dictum of 
Sankara, who, in his commentary on Ananda- 
maya Adhikarana (Brahma-sutras , I.i. 12-19), 
lays down that the self consisting of bliss is 
not the First Cause of creation? To this the 
reply is: The blissful soul is of two cate- 

gories — the one, associated with the dream- 
state (svapn anandamaya) and the other, lap- 
ped in peaceful sleep (suptanandamaya). The 
first has mind as its limiting adjunct ( kdryo - 
pddhi) and the second, situated further in- 
wards, has causal ignorance or nescience as its 
characterizing mark (kdranopadhi) . In his 

commentary on Anandamaya Adhikarana (the 
topic concerning the blissful self) Sankara has 
disclaimed supreme creativity for the blissful 
soul experienced in dream, and not for the 
soul placed in 'wise passivity’ above all psy- 
choses. The innermost conscious principle 
bearing a (subjective) tinge of the unknown 
and not yet awakened to the consciousness of 
its transcendental glory is alone responsible 
for world-creation. 

The reason why creativity has been denied 
by Sankara to the blissful self of the first cate- 
gory is that it still possesses a limiting adjunct 
made up of fine matter and continues, as a 
dreaming subject, to regard himself 1 as a 
separate enjoyer of bliss. The word ‘dnanda* 
maya* here denotes a mutable, non-empirical 
principle participating in inward felicity. 
Spiritual enjoyment results from virtuous 
acts and adoration of God. The soul that 
shares in the inner joys is more inward than 
the empirical practisant of virtue ( vijhana - 

maya). The harvest is awarded to him who 

1 A mere reflection of the real self and identi- 
fied with ajndna. 



has sown for it. This mutable anandamaya , 
the inward self of vijhdnamaya, experiences 
varied joys of expectation and fulfilment 
(priya, mo da, pramoda) through subtler psy- 
choses (i.e. joyful mental states now under- 
lying causal ignorance or ajhdna 2 ). The in- 
most soul with the joy of fulfilled desire is the 
mutable anandamaya that sustains vijndna- 
maya and is experienced during dreams. 

This is Sankara’s commentary on Ananda - 
maya-kosa in the Taittinya Sruti. His com- 
mentary on the Anandamaya Adhikarana in 
Brahma-sutras bears the same purport, viz. 
that just as in Annamaya etc. so in the Anan- 
damaya the suffix ‘mayaf signifies change or 
transformation (not abundance or plenitude)', 
i.e. the experience of spiritual rapture depend- 
ing on devotional piety of the past. 

We now turn to Brahma-V alU (Taittifiya, 
II) for the Anandamaya of the second cate- 
gory, which is not bound up with the fruits of 
action and meditation, but is itself the inde- 
pendent cause, compact of all bliss: Brahma- 

viddpnoti par am etc. (Taittinya, Il.i.i). 

The sense of the above text has been set 
down in the following verses of the Brahma - 
Gita ( Suta-Samhitd , Vol. III. iii. 31-32): 

T ad-vidydvisay am Brahma satya-jhdna- 
sukhadvayam 

Sams drake guhdvdccye mdydjhanddi - 

sahjhite 

Nihitam Brahma yo veda, etc. 

We refer to the commentaries of Safikara 
on (1) Anandamaya Adhikarana of ‘the 
Brahma-sutras, (2) Brahma-valU of the Tail. 
Up. and (3) Mand. Up. 

1. Question: Why should the self-suffi- 



2 This is Wordsworth’s ‘Bliss of Solitude’, i.e. 



when the empirical subject has faded into the self 



composed of bliss. 
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cient, independent Reality, Brahman, be des- 
cribed as the ‘tail’ of Anandamay a-hoial 
Answer: There is nothing wrong about it. 

It is conceived as a tail or prop to uphold or 
sustain the complex scheme of Anandamaya - 
koia and forms the subsistent universal under- 
lying the conception. Absolute bliss (Brahma- 
nanda) is the terminus of all pleasurable expe- 
riences upon earth, in heaven or region of 
Brahma. Bliss of Brahman (supreme joy) 
cannot be a component part, being infinite or 
immeasurable joy from which all finite and 
perishable pleasures on earth, in heaven, or 
higher abodes spring. 

This is Sankara's commentary on the topic 
concerning the blissful self and having a bear- 
ing on Jyotirbrahman 3 ( Br . Up., IV.iii. 32), 
which signifies the one conscious principle 
lapped in peaceful sleep ( sausupta ). 

2. The Taittiriya Sruti (II. viii.5) lays 
down: 

Sa ya evamvit etam annamayam prana- 
may am vijrudnamayam dnandamayam 
dtmdnam upsasamkramati atha adriye 
pratistham vindate. 

It is proper to reflect upon as to who it is 
that thus knows the self, or how he passes 
through the physical, vital, mental, ‘intellec- 
tual', and blissful (causal) planes. Does he 
experience himself to be some or all of these 
psycho-physico-spiritual states? Is he who 
passes over to his Real nature other than the 
Supreme Self and quite different from It, or 
is he the same one Soul who now re-discovers 
his authentic nature? If it is asked, what 
harm is there if he is regarded as different 
from the Supreme Self, we reply that this will 
be in opposition to frutis, such as: 

*Tat srstva tadevanuprdvxiaV (Tax., II. vi), 

' Anyo'savanyo'hamiti na sa veda' (Br., I. iv. 
10), ' Ekamevadvitiyam' (Chd. t Vl.ii), ‘Tat 

tvam asi ' (Chd., VI.viii-7)- 

The querist may again ask: How can he 

be the same one Soul who discovers himself, 
for this will imply an identity of subject and 

3 This is ‘The light that never was on sea or 
land', providing a poet like Wordsworth with the 
principle of romantic creation. 



object, which is not possible? To this the 
reply is: It is the same Supreme Self who 

discovers his real nature through right know- 
ledge. ‘The knower of Brahman attains in- 
finite Joy.’ Now, one cannot attain what is 
foreign to oneself. If it is argued one cannot 
be said to attain what one already is, we re- 
fute it by suggesting the need for the removal 
of false knowledge about oneself that arises 
from ignorance (avidyd). It is the one Su- 
preme Self indicated before (in the Fifth Chap- 
ter or Anuvdka by Brahma puccham pratis - 
thd) that experiences through wrong know- 
ledge endless miseries of worldly existence, 
and through right knowledge again realizes the 
soul's immensity and native freedom. 

When an enlightened person finds no other 
soul (conscious subject) but himself he is 
firmly established in fearless felicity, which is 
his own. There is now nothing that can 
shake the serene soul. All inhibitions are 
things of the past. The conception of an ex- 
ternal God has faded into a fable. The soul 
that has worked out its freedom by self-know- 
ledge was erstwhile the creator of an illusory 
world; due to association with ajhdna, which 
it would only reveal, it was called creative, 
Anandamaya. When this plane is left behind 
there remains no God, no individual subject 
other than one transcendental consciousness, 
the direct and immediate Supreme Self. 4 

If it is contended that other individual be- 
ings or things do not disappear on the attain- 
ment of insight, like a second moon in the sky 
never seen by a person of clear vision, we 
shall say that it is not so; for during dream- 
less sleep and unperturbed consciousness 
(samadhx) the soul is aware of nothing second 
to itself. In these states the presence of a 
separate divine Creator also is not felt. There- 
fore the experience of any second object in 
the waking or dreaming state is caused by 
ignorance of oneself, and falls off when the 
latter is sublated by insight. 

4 This is the Purusottama of the Bhagvad-Gita 
(XV), just as the creative Anandamaya corres- 
ponds to Aksara Purusa and the mutable ananda * 
maya to ksara purusa. 




